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Acton: Lectures on the French Revolution 617 

Lectures on the French Revolution. By John Emerich Edward 
Dalberg-Acton, First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Edited by John Neville Figgis, C.R., Litt.D., Honorary Fellow 
of St. Catharine's College, and Reginald Vere Laurence, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. (London: 
Macmillan and Company. 1910. Pp. vii, 379.) 

The twenty-two lectures contained in this volume were delivered by 
Lord Acton at Cambridge, as regius professor of modern history, in the 
years 1895-1899. " The French Revolution, 1789-1795 ", the editors tell 
us, "was in those years one of the special subjects set for the Historical 
Tripos and this determined the scope of the course." The lectures had 
no titles; they were supplied by the editors. What we have, then, is a 
series of lectures delivered to college undergraduates who were prepar- 
ing themselves for an examination on the French Revolution. They are 
entertaining, like the light and varied conversation of a gentleman of 
culture, bearing but little trace of effort in preparation or of research. 
Even as college lectures, planned to serve as an introduction and guide 
to the study of the Revolution, one might easily conceive of something 
better than this series. The lecturer assumes too much knowledge on 
the part of his audience ; often he would be intelligible only to those who 
knew as much as himself about the subject, and to such persons his 
lectures would furnish no help. The subject-matter is not well organized, 
often very important topics are simply touched in passing or are not men- 
tioned. There is too little narrative and too much discussion of aims 
and views and that often when we can know nothing about what the 
aims and views really were. There are one or two marked exceptions to 
this, the flight to Varennes being described in considerable detail, nearly 
half as much space being allotted to it as to the Legislative Assembly. 
There is little that is new in the volume and much that is new strikes 
one as somewhat bizarre. In the chapter on the Heralds of Revolution, 
for instance, we find three pages devoted to Fenelon and Voltaire is 
simply mentioned, en passant, in a phrase. The chapter on the Influence 
of America is the newest thing in the book and is well worth reading. 
Especially interesting is the difference between Burke's earlier and later 
attitude toward Revolutionary principles. Lord Acton maintains an 
eminently fair attitude toward the Revolution, but one notes frequently 
that he is not sufficiently well informed and it is clear that his treatment 
of an historical question is that of a cultivated, scholarly gentleman and 
not that of a specialist in history. Incorrect statements of fact are not 
infrequent, but more numerous still are cases where the fact is stated in 
such a way as to make clear that the lecturer did not fully understand 
it, or where he asserts dogmatically some matter that is in doubt and may 
always remain in doubt. This latter attitude, frequently met with, would 
seem to indicate that he did not understand fully what historical proof 
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means. He said of the supposed death of Louis XVII. in the Temple : 
" Louis Blanc believed that the king had been secretly released. . . . 
The truth is that he died on June 8, 1795 " (p. 338). Numerous are the 
cases where he states as facts rumors concerning conspiracy, bribery, or 
intrigue, resting upon such evidence that no careful historian would think 
of repeating them. Evidently all sources looked alike to Lord Acton 
and a single source was sufficient to prove the fact. Perhaps the best 
example of his dilettante attitude toward his subject is found in the ap- 
pendix, where the editors have brought together such connected fragments 
of Lord Acton's discussion of the literature of the Revolution as remain. 
They were generally given " in a conversation class or as an additional 
lecture ". After running over the old histories of the Revolution, giving 
a general estimate of each, he concluded : " Tocqueville for the origin, 
Droz and Laboulaye for the decisive period of 1789, Duvergier de 
Hauranne for all the political thinking, Dareste for the great outline of 
public events, in peace and war. They amount to no more than five 
volumes. . . . We can easily read them through ; and we shall find that 
they have made all things clear to us, that we can trust them, and that 
we have nothing to unlearn " (pp. 359-360). Possibly he could not have 
done better in 1895 than recommend these five volumes — although it is 
strange that he did not include Cherest— but what shall we say to the 
statement that " they have made all things clear to us ", and the rest of 
it? Farther on (p. 372), possibly at a later date, he recommends the 
volume by Aulard, in the Histoire Generate, as " intelligent and instruc- 
tive beyond all others, and shows the standard that has been reached by 
a century of study ". In dealing, in another place, with the progress in 
the study of the Revolution, he seems to overlook the part played by the 
writer of monographs and leaves the impression that the final synthesis 
of the Revolution can be made directly from the sources by one man, 
when all of these sources have been published (p. 373). On the whole, 
although entertaining reading, and marked here and there by cases of 
what is evidently first-hand study — although one can never be certain, 
as no evidence is ever cited — these lectures were delivered fifteen years 
ago and the scientific literature of the subject has grown at such a pace 
that even had they been worth publishing at the time, they certainly are 
not worth publishing to-day. We do need a good volume on the Revolu- 
tion, but it is clear that this is not that volume. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. Revised and enlarged edition. 
In four volumes. By William Milligan Sloane, Ph.D., 
L.H.D., LL.D., Professor of History in Columbia University. 
(New York: Century Company. 1910. Pp. xiii, 457; vii, 467; 
vii, 425; vii, 527.) 
These volumes were first published fifteen years ago in an edition 



